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If it was dangerous to travel by water, It was yet
far worse to travel by land. Not to mention that there
were few roads, that the mud often lay piled wheel
high, so that the strongest horses could not pull the
carts ; the presence of robbers was a constant cause of
fear on the road. Many of these were, as we know,
the lordlings of the land in disguise, and hence they
naturally turned a deaf ear to the repeated petitions of
the merchants to keep the highways in better order.
Added to this, each lord had the right to demand toll
for the passing of his dominions and the toll stations
were often very close together. Thus, for example,
within a space of fifteen miles from Hamburg the
merchant encountered no less than nine. Fortunately
the tables of tolls in those days were not too compli-
cated. They were generally paid by waggon, or ship
load, regardless of contents.

The Middle Ages were ignorant of protective taxes.
These impediments to the useful exchange of inter-
national produce were reserved for the invention and
practice of our more enlightened centuries. It is
characteristic that the oath which played so great a
part in all mediaeval transactions, social and political,
was also employed to settle the toll dues of the
traveller. A crucifix was held before him ; on this he
swore that he was not defrauding, that the weight of
his wares, as stated by him, was accurate, and herewith
the transaction was completed. It was, however,
necessary to be most careful not to diverge from the
toll roads. If a merchant was found on a bye-road
his goods were confiscated and he himself imprisoned.
On this account, too, companionship was sought after,